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THE BIBLE AT THE VAN. 
(Home-Talk by J. H.N., Jan. 15, 1853.] 
HE Bible is a revolutionary book. Look 
at its history from the beginning. The 
time of its completion was signalized by a 
great overturn of previous opinions and insti- 
tutions—the introduction of Christianity on 
the ruins of Judaism. The Bible was deeply 
concerned in that revolution. The New Testa- 
ment was then embodied in living men—Christ 
and the apostles—and by them was being writ- 
ten. Their testimony, asit is now recorded in 
the Bible, destroyed the old and brought in the 
new of that time. It is fair to say that the 
Bible began its career with the subversion of 
the oldest, strongest and most sacred hier- 
archy that this world has ever known. It de- 
stroyed a civil and religious organization, and 
& system of institutions which had previously 
been sanctioned by God himself. Such was 
its first great revolutionary feat, after be- 
ing launched into the world. 

From Judea the Bible went forth into the 
Gentile world, and overturned its idolatrous 
systems, finally revolutionizing and displacing 
the whole Roman Empire. That, again, was 
& revolution on the largest scale that the world 
has ever seen. The breaking up of the cen- 
tral power of Heathenism is fairly to be at- 
tributed to the Bible. 


at the time of the Reformation, and scattered 
the night of Popery from the face of Europe. 
It became the chosen armory of all progres- 
sives and radicals from the time of Wickliffe 
down through the whole period of Luther’s 
career; and then of the English reformers, 
and so laid the foundation of Protestantism 
and modern progress. The Bible was the 
real spring of this whole movement, working 
against hoary superstitions and man-made in- 
stitutions. The issue between the Protestants 
and the Catholics was just the issue between 
progressives and conservatives, and the Bible 
was on the side of the Protestants. 

So far it is plain that the Bible, instead of 
having been on the side of old institutions and 
the policy of keeping things as they are, has 
been on the side of radicalism. It has been 
constantly upheaving and overturning old in- 
stitutions in the past. It was the antagonist 
of Judaism, the antagonist of Heathenism and 
the antagonist of Popery. 

But what is the character of the Bible in 
this respect at the present time? Does it 
still hold the same relation to Reform? There 
seems to be a wide spread impression among 
progressives that the Bible is against them— 
that we have outgrown its sympathies for re- 
form, and that it is to be abandoned as the 
appropriate constitution of the stand-stillers 
who go for keeping things as they are. 

Now if that is a true impression—if it has 
come about that the Bible is a conservative 
book in the anti-reform sense of the word—in 
favor of things as they are, and opposed to 
the party of progress who are heaving and 
straining for new conditions, then we have 
truly a remarkable change ‘to consider and 
account for. The present position of the 
Bible, if this is the case, reverses all its past 
history; for as we have seen, the Bible has 
hitherto been the best friend of those who are 
seeking to abolish tradition, and let loose free 
and naked truth. It is manifest on the face 
of its career that it has been in all past ages 
the ally of reform against old fogyism, the 
best friend of the future against the tyranny 
of the past. 

There is no truth in the idea that the posi- 
tion of the Bible is changed in this respect. 
We are bold to say that present facts actually 
accord with all its past history, showing that 
the Bible still occupies the very van of prog- 
ress. It is the spring of the free movement 
that is now going in this country. If our pro- 
gressives congratulate themselves on the fact 
of a wonderful ferment in favor of universal 


has arisen in a population which has been ed- 
ucated in the Bible school, among men more 
thoroughly instructed in that book than any 
other nation on the face of the earth. It is 
not for us to ignore the foundations that we 
stand upon. There is now a glorious ferment 
of mind, of free-thinking and heroic reform- 
progress in every direction. But it will 
be noticed that this phenomenon has had but 
a short independent existence. It is hardly 
more than forty years since the Temperance 
and Anti-Slavery agitations began the move- 
ment of free thought and free discussion as to 
the institutions and morals of the country. 
What were the elements existing previous to 
that—the really mother-influences, out of 
which all this heat and power of reform has 
grown? What was the fire that roused up 
this high head of steam? and how was it 
kindled? We may say with perfect certainty 
that the Bible was the starting influence. It 
was the Bible that stirred the hearts of the 
people, in the first place, in the religious re- 
vivals which preceded this whole ferment of 
reform; and it was the Bible that was the 
original stimulus and armory of the Anti- 
slavery reform; and Anti-slavery, in declin- 
ing from the Bible, has dishonored its father 
and its mother. The same is true of every 
one of these reforms that has any truth and 
usefulness in it. The men that are at work 
inthem were originally Bible men, or were 
moved and set to work by Bible men; and 
these reforms, every one of them, whether the 
men concerned in them know it or not, have 
been warmed into life by the Bible, and their 
infancy was nursed and suckled by the Bible. 


The Bible is a revolutionary book yet. It 
is at this moment the best friend of the future, 
and the truest opponent of the dead past. It 
will have the credit finally of the present 
revolution, as it certainly has the credit of the 
subversion of Judaism, of Heathenism and of 
Popery. 


DAY AND NIGHT. 


HAT is pay? It isa globe of light, of 

which the sun is the center, and the ra- 
dius of which is a solar ray. Trace a sunbeam 
to its farthest range away in those regions of 
space where the sun is reduced to a star, and 
still farther on to where it is only a point for a 
telescope, and then millions of miles further to 
where its glimmer is but an infinitesimal part of 
an irresolvable nebula, and you have the radius of 
that great globular space which in every hair- 
breadth of it is full of the sun’s light. This 
great globe of light is, in the largest sense, the 
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where the light becomes thin and finally fades 
to nothing, it is really but star-light. Day in 
the sense of our experience, is a globe of light, 
the radius of which is the mean distance of the 
earth from the center of the sun—about 95,000, 
000 miles. The diameter of this globe is 190, 
000,000 miles, and its circumference is the 
earth’s orbit—-over 596,000,000 miles. The su- 
perficial area of this globe is over one hundred 
and thirteen thousand millions of millions (118, 
000,000,000,000,000,) of square miles; or in 
the usual terms of French notation, one hun- 
dred and thirteen quadrillions of square miles. 
Its solid or cubic contents are over three sep- 
tillions five hundred sextillions (3,500,000,000, 
000,000,000,000,000) of cubic miles; or, in 
other words, three thousand and five hundred 
millions of quadrillions of cubic miles. We 
live on the surface of this globe of light, and 
sail round it every year; or rather the ball 
on which we are afloat rolls round it every 
year, turning over three hundred and sixty- 
five times in the circuit. If we imagine a bar- 
rel floating down a stream, and als» turning 
over and over as it goes, we have a good figure 
of the motions of the earth as it floats round 
its globe of sunlight. And only imagine fur- 
ther that a tribe of insects, riding on the barrel, 
are kept rolling first into the water and then in- 
to the air, and you will see how we inhabitants 
of the earth are every day ducked in sunlight, 
and every night rolled up into the dark. Our 
day, then, may be defined as an enormous globe 
of light, millions of times larger than the sun, 
on the surface of which the earth swims, and 
into which we are plunged by the revolution of 
the earth fora longer or shorter time every 
twenty-four hours. 


But what is nigut? Night is a conical 
shadow. The light of the sun is not limited in 
its range to the globe we have just described, 
but, as we said at first, extends on to almpst un- 
imaginable distances. But the earth stops so 
many of the sun’s rays as fall upon its disk, leav- 
ing always a shadow behind it, i. e., in the di- 
rection opposite the sun. This shadow extends 
far out into space, and may be conceived of as 
a constant attachment of the earth, like the tail 
of a comet. We know that it extends beyond 
the moon, for at certain times the moon enters 
it and is ubscured by it for several hours, show- 
ing that at the distance of the moon, i. e., 240, 
000 miles, the earth’s shadow is several times 
broader than the disk of the moon. The actual 
distance to which this shadow extends can easily 
be calculated. The diameter of the sun’s disk 
is 882,000 miles, and that of the earth’s about 
8,000. The earth’s diameter being so much 
smaller than that of the sun, it is evident that 
lines drawn from the circumference of the sun 
to the circumference of the earth (which lines 
would be the boundaries of the intercepted 
rays), must converge, and if continued must 
form a cone terminating in an apex at some 
point beyond the earth. That point will be 
nearer or farther off according to the distance 
of the earth from the sun. The mean distance 
of the sun from the earth is 95,000,000 miles. 
We have then this proportion: as the difference 
between the sun’s diameter and the earth’s, viz. 
874,000 miles, is to 95,000,000 miles, so is the 
difference between the earth’s diameter and 
nothing, viz., 8,000 miles, to the distance of the 





apex of the cone; which gives us about 869,000 
miles, or four times the distance of the moon. 
This then is the earth’s constant shadow project- 
ing out from it into space opposite the sun, as 
the earth rolls its annual circuit, viz.,a cone of 
darkness, 8,000 miles in diameter and 25,000 in 
circumference at its base, and 869,000 miles in 
length from its base to its apex, having a sur- 
face of a little over ten thousand millions (10, 
000,000,000) of square miles, and solid con- 
tents of over fourteen million of millions (14, 
000,000,000,000) of cubic miles. This is the 
thing we call nicut. Jt does not change its 
place with the daily revolution of the earth, 
but that revolution turns us round into it every 
twenty-four hours, as a man standing in the sun- 
shine might turn round in his tracks so as to 
face first the sun and then his shadow, while the 
shadow would remain stationary. 


From this view we get one rather pleasant 
conclusion, viz., that night is a much smaller 
thing than day. Look at the figures: 


GLOBE OF LIGHT WITHIN THE EARTH'S ORBIT. 
Miles in diameter 190,000,000, 
Circumference 596,000,000. 
Square miles of surface 113,000,000,000,000,000. 
Cubic miles of contents 8,500,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. 

CONE OF DARKNESS BEHIND THE EARTH. 


Miles in diameter at base 
Circumference at base 

Square miles of surface 10,000,000,000. 
Cubic miles of contents 14,000,000,000,000. 


Dividing, 3,500,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
(the number of cubic miles in the globe of 
light), by 14,000,000,000,000 (the number of 
cubic miles in the cone of darkness called 
Night), we have a quotient of 250,000,000, 
000. Hence, the globe of light called Day, is 
two hundred and fifty billion times larger than 
Night. Wecan not but hope that coop is as 
much larger than EVIL. 


8,000 
25,000. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


UBLIC agencies are becoming so numer. 

ous in this business world of ours that 

they attract little or no attention except from 
those who have occasion to employ them. The 
same is true of advertising; it having become 
so common that one might easily suppose it to 
be a business carried on by everybody if he 
were to judge by the omnipresence of advertise- 
ments in one shape or another. But the adver- 
tising agency, upon which I shall attempt to 
throw some light, is comparatively a new thing, 
and confined chiefly to the newspaper world. 
The first English newspaper appeared in Lon- 
don in 1622, entitled the Weekly News, but no 
advertisements appeared in the little sheet till 
some thirty years later, when an enterprising 
merchant ventured to publish the following ad- 
vertisement, “ China drink, called by the Chine- 
ans Tcha, by other nations Tay, alias Tee, is 
soldat the Cophee house near the Royal Ex- 
change.” Not, however, till about the begin- 
ning of the present century did newspaper ad- 
vertising become a regular business; and even 
then, it was almost exclusively confined to the 
commercial world. To become universal it on- 
ly waited for the birth of its vehicle, the penny 
press in 1833, entitled the Sun, and the New- 
York Herald which soon followed it. Thus, 
Bennett and Beach, a Scotchman and a New Eng- 
lander, were the pioneers in the business of 
affording facilities for the masses to advertise 
their wants through their own organs, as they 





might well call the cheap newspaper. From 
this small beginning, (thirty-five years ago), 
with the humblest class of advertisers, the house 
servant and maid of all work, the advertising 
business grew to such enormous proportions in 
a few years, embracing all classes and profes- 
sions, that an advertising agency became an im- 
perative necessity of the times. 

The first agency in America, originated some 
years since, with a Boston gentleman by the 
name of Palmer; and proving itself to be pre- 
cisely what was wanted in the business world, it 
soon took rank with banking and other respect- 
able commercial establishments. To meet the 
increasing demand for advertising, other agencies 
were subsequently formed. In 1865 a company 
was organized in the City of New York, with 
an abundance of capital, to carry on the adver- 
tising business on the largest scale. No ex- 
pense was spared in securing the most per- 
fect, and systematic organization possible. They 
canvassed the entire newspaper world in both 
continents, obtaining from each newspaper and 
magazine the lowest terms of advertising in 
their respective publications. Ina very short 
time their increasing business justified the com- 
pany in contracting with more than two thou- 
sand weekly papers for the use of a certain 
number of columns for so much per annum, 
which they agreed to keep filled with advertise- 
ments. In thus renting newspaper territory by 
wholesale, they could retail the same to their 
numerous customers at lower rates than those 
papers charged their own local patrons, and at 
the same time secure to themselves a handsome 
percentage. 

Viewed in its practical light, the “ advertising 
agency” is simply a commission or brokerage 
business. It is selling advertising space by 
sample. Keeping on hand, specimen copies 
of every advertising publication with which 
they have made a contract, advertising compa- 
nies are prepared to suit any customer who may 
call upon them; and persons entirely ignorant 
of the best methods of advertising, by going 
to these firms can obtain in a short time all the 
information for their purpose. In order to 
secure at once perfect accuracy in their estimates 
of the cost of advertising, these brokerage houses 
have printing-offices connected with their agency 
rooms, where manuscript advertisements are 
put in type; and proofs of the same taken, 
that they may see how much space, or how 
many squares they will occupy in the columns 
of the papers, that have been selected from 
their specimen copies, in which to advertise. 
To form something of an idea of the extent 
of the advertising business, it has been estima- 
ted that there are in the United States and 
Canada, not less than five thousand weekly 
papers and magazines, and to which may be 
added nearly six hundred dailies, that give more 
or less space to advertisements. Indeed, much 
the largest proportion of them are practically 
nothing more than advertising sheets, the read- 
ing matter being quite a secondary affair. 

An advertising agency office must have 
newspaperdom accurately classified, both as to 
the moral character, and the extent of the cir- 
culation of each paper. So that every period- 
ical, religious or secular, that has opened its 
columns, to the advertising public, will find 
itself rated under one of five heads. Of course, 
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those rated as No. 1 stand highest on the list, 
and if advertisers get into those columns they 
must submit to the terms of such papers, and the 
advertisements must belong to the respectables 
in society ; while those under the head of No. 5 
are eager enough to obtain advertisements at 
any price the advertiser is willing to offer ; and 
are not at all scrupulous as to the character of 
their customers. 

An approximate estimate of the amount of 
money expended yearly in advertising, can be 
formed when it is known that hundreds of com- 
mercial houses in the larger cities expend from 
five to seventy-five thousand dollars per annum 
in notifying the world at large of what they 
have to sell. The most daring and unscrupu- 
lous advertising adventurers, however are found 
among patent-medicine venders. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are yearly invested by these 
would-be health restorers in advertising what 
most of them know to be the silliest of hum- 
bugs. It has been stated on good authority 
that Dr. Brandreth, for instance, expended two 
and a half million of dollars in advertising his 
vegetable pills. 

These agencies for advertising, it will be no- 
ticed, were created by the growing demand for 
doing the greatest amount of business in the 
shortest possible period of time; and to accom- 
plish which, organization and system of the most 
thorough kind were found indispensable. Pre- 
vious to the existence of an advertising agency, 
an inventor, for instance, wishing to make 
known tothe public some new and valuable 
labor-saving machine through the press, must 
write his hundred letters, if it was desirable to 
advertise in as many different papers, and make 
separate contracts with each, whereas through 
an agency, one letter is all he need write in or- 
der to accomplish the same thing, thus saving 
probably half the expense and any amount of 
vexation and worry. Agencies are the sworn 
servants of society, pledging themselves to pros- 
ecute their calling with strict integrity and faith- 
fulness. An illustration is found in the man- 
agement of schools which is done virtually, by 
an agency. One or more teachers form that 
agency by assuming the responsibility of in- 
structing the children of fifty families, more or 
less; otherwise, the parents of each household 
would be obliged to teach their own children, 
or hire private tutors to do it for them. 

Other interests might be mentioned that have 
demanded agencies or commissions in order 
to have the best thing done for the good of 
society. But the newspaper advertising agency, 
evidently isstill in its infancy, and the work it 
is doing at present may be of little value in a 
philanthropic sense. Yet viewed as an instru- 
mentality that heaven itself can employ, in 
making known to the world the infinite riches of 
wisdom and knowledge that are hid in Christ 
and his Church, it may have an importance of 
great value to mankind. We will suppose, 
instead of some Dr. Brandreth using the adver- 
tising agency to publish in five thousand news- 
papers that he has a pill that will give tempo- 
rary relief to the physical man, that Jesus 
Christ should authorize an apostle of his to ad- 
vertise through the same agency to the readers 
of those five thousand papers, that he will save 
all who believe on him from the most malig- 
nant of all diseases, namely, selfishness, and add 





a hundred-fold to their happiness in this life, 
and insure them an eternity of happiness in the 
world to come, and that too without money and 
without price. Such a use of the advertising 
agency may yet be realized, “for with him that 
believeth, all things are possible.” 


a. C. 


DEMONIACAL POSSESSIONS. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE declares his belief in the 
reality of demoniacal possessions and that they ex- 
ist at the present day in the form of modern Spirit- 
ualism. We find the following extract in the Christ- 
tan Leader: “Ihave myself known, personally or 
by credible testimony, of at least half-a-dozen in- 
stances of persons, who, after having allowed them- 
selves to become spiritual mediums, seem at last to 
have been taken possession of by a low and unclean 
order of spirits. And the best way of rescuing 
them when they were too far gone to help them- 
selves, was to have some other person possessing 
greater spiritual force to do what Jesus did, namely, 
order the spirit to go away. I believe that in certain 
places and periods the nervous condition of men is 
such that the lower order of ghosts may get a con- 
trol over them, and that when Jesus came it was 
just such a time and place as this. 

—Appletons’ Journal 


A CONVERSION. 

[We give the following story of a conversion 
as it was told; in our evening meeting by Mr. Rey- 
nolds who has been a member of the O. ©. almost 
from its beginning :] 

} Poms the summer of 1829, while living in 

Hartford, I used sometimes in the evening to 
sit on the steps of the church or some other public 
building, and while thus purposelessly spending my 
time, the thought would occasionally come to my 
mind that if I were to die I should surely go to hell. 
One night I attended a church meeting. At the close 
of the sermon, the minister, Dr. Hawes, said if there 
were any young men there who were serious, he 
would advise them to go home and write down, as 
solemnly as they could, a resolution to dedicate them- 
selves to God. That arrested my attention, and I 
went home determining to do it. I had some books 
which I had obtained of the circulating Library, but 
I returned them all so as to have nothing to keep my 
attention but that one thing. This is the resolution 
1 wrote. It was as solemn as any thing I-could 
frame in my own mind: 

DEDICATION TO GOD. 

I do most solemnly avow that I will try to seek 
the Lord Jesus Christ from this time in the year of 
our Lord, April 7th, 1829, anc now I do pray that he 
will support me in the most holy cause. I will give 
myself no rest until I find an interest in the Almighty 
God. Thisnight I will pray. James REyYNOoLDs. 

Then I got down on my knees and began to pray 
to God to show me whether Christ was a divine being 
as represented in the Bible; for I had been among 
the universalists, and had been myself more than 
half a universalist. But I asked God to show me the 
character of Christ. I took up the Bible and turned 
to the Old Testament, in Isaiah, where it says “ Be- 
hold a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and 
shall call his name Immanuel.” That convinced 
me that he is truly God in man. All doubt on 
that point was removed right on the spot. Then I 
prayed again that God would give me light to see 
himself. 

When I went to my place of business the next 
morning, my companions soon discovered that there 
was something serious about me. When I observed 
that they noticed the change in me I invited them to 
go with me to Dr. Hawes and talk with him about 
the salvation of their souls. One young man went 
with me but the Doctor told me afterward that he 
saw 1 was most interested,so he addressed his re- 
marks to me. 


I continued thus for a while; and soon there was 
an awakening in the churches, and prayer-meetings 
were held, J attended the meetings; and my heart 





hungered so for rest and salvation that I deter- 
mined never to give up striving until I had found my 
peace with God. It was then generally known 
among my acquaintances that I was sober-minded, 
and when I met them in the streets I would ask 
them to seek Christ for themselves. One morning I 
went to my place of business as usual, but after put- 
ting on my apron I went into the loft and locked 
myself in, determined to stay there all day. About the 
middle of the forenoon while I was agonizing as well 
as I knew how (for I was like a dumb beast before 
God, ignorant of everything about him), I opened the 
Bible to the 14th chap. of St. John where Christ says, 
“Let not your heart be troubled ye believe in God, 
believe also in me.” Now you see that agreed with 
what had been said in Isaiah. Then the tears began to 
flow from my eyes. “Ifa man love me he will 
keep my words; and my father will love him, and 
we will come unto him and make our abode with 
him.” I read those promises and believed them the 
same as the Primitive Church did; and Christ re- 
vealed himself to meas really as he did to them. 
He talked to me as he did to them. I drank from 
the book his spirit and power. I received those 
promises. The tears streamed to the floor. My 
heart was soft and tender, and I sprang up and 
rushed into the room where there were twenty men 
at work, and jumping up on the bench I exclaimed 
“I have found Christ.” That caused quite a move- 
ment among the young men, and my behavior be- 
gan to make considerable talk. But I was filled with 
love—eternal love. That feeling continued all day 
until night and then I began to be distressed. I 
found that three men had been praying for me. At 
intervals goud feelings would come back, and then I 
would be distressed in mind for fear I should lose 
them. 


The next day I went to Dr. Hawes and I said: 
“Dr. Hawes, I have had a vision.” I told him my 
story and he gave me caution and good advice. 
Some old minister has said that it is good to pull 
young converts down two or three rounds of the 
ladder; they will be sure to get up again. I sup- 
pose Dr. Hawes had the same idea, for he tried to 
take down my exaltation. I read Brainard Taylor's 
experience among the Indians. I read Payson. I ~ 
felt that Thad not got what I wanted. I had re- 
ceived the prumises outwardly, but I had not been 
inwardly renewed. I saw that I might have all 
this glorious experience and yet fall away, and be 
lost. Some of the time I was so gloomy that my 
brother said he did not see as I had one speck of 
religion. But all the while I was seeking for some- 
thing beyond what the churches had. I continued 
two years struggling in this way. 


In 1831 protracted meetings were started. I used 
to attend the meetings and pray. I had a class in 
Sabbath-school. In March and April preparations 
commenced for a protracted meeting of a week or 
ten days in Dr. Hawes’s church. It was to begin on 
Monday. While I was in my Sabbath-school the 
day previous, my mind became illuminated and I 
had great freedom to converse with my class, and 
some of them seemed to be under conviction. In 
the evening I went to the meeting in Dr. Hawes’s 
church. I had the hymn book in my hand, and 
while they were singing the last song, the heavens 
seemed to open upon me and the spirit of the Lord 
poured upon me so that I felt as though I should 
ascend. Then Ihad such a view of the righteous 
and the wicked that if my mind had not been in 
some way balanced I should have fallen from my 
seat. Instead of the singing in the church, I heard 
voices in heaven. The next day came the protracted 
meeting ; so you see I was prepared for it, 


In the afternoon the church was literally 
crammed; every place was filled. I stood among 
the crowd and being six feet tall I was as high as 
any of them. When the hymn was started I sang. 
I sang with an angel’s voice. I presume I appeared 
fanatical to many. They thought me crazy; but I 
was not crazy. I went to Dr. Hawes again and told 
him all my story. He said, ‘‘ You have reason to 
bless God for what he has done for your soul. Do 
youeat? You musteat. Your friends are going to 
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, you had better travel with them.” You see 
he wanted to divert my mind. I was pleased with 
the idea of the journey. Accordingly I went to 
Stockbridge Mass. with a brother of mine. But I 
found that the object of diverting my mind from 
the subject was not attained; it was all in vain. 
Faith in God was active and spontaneous. The 
fountain of my heart was broken up; the well of 
living water was ever springing up in me. 

Thus I continued until the fall of 1833 when I 
met Mr. Noyes, who was then pursuing his theo- 
logical studies at Yale College, and being in Hartford 
attended an evening meeting of the Free Church, of 
which I was then a member. At the request of the 
minister, Mr. Noyes made some remarks, taking his 
subject from 1 Kings 18: 17—39. After reading those 
passages he made a most powerful application of 
the subject. Indeed his remarks made a deep im- 
pression on my mind that “God was with him of a 
truth;” and I was led to watch him until the fol- 
lowing spring of 1834 when the movement and doc- 
trines of New Haven Perfectionism were devel- 
oped through him, and I then received him and bis 
doctrines, which have fully and firmly established 
me in the faith of the new covenant. 
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PERFUNCTORY CURSING. 
RANK LESLIE concludes his series of articles 
on the O. C. this week with a discourse made 
up, in about equal parts, of wholesome quotations 
from our publications (garbled a little), and excla- 
mations of his own holy horror. The best way to 
give an idea of the latter element will be to count 
up some of the leading expressions. The word filth, 
with its derivatives filthy, filthiness, etc., occurs nine 
times; abomination, abominable, etc., six times; de- 
pravity, depraved, etc., six times; lust, four times; 
blasphemy, three times; licentiousness, three times; 
bestial, foul, and terrible, each twice; with single 
specimens of such words as horrid, diabolical, scat- 
tered every where in wonderful profusion. And the 
greater part of this cursing is about a description of 
the social life of the O. C. which was prepared by 
invitation for the Phrenological Journal, and publi8hed 
by that respectuble paper five years ago without any 
cursing at all. It is now paraded and cackled over as 
though it were a new-laid egg, just found by Frank 
Leslie's boys. 
We take this all in good part, as we understand from 
those who have been behind the scenes, that it is 


purely theatrical. Public propriety requires news- |- 


paper writers to rend their clothes and tear their hair 
in such cases; and they do this in their “ official” 
capacity, while personally they are on the best of 
terms with the abused party. The reading of Frank 
Leslie’s last article at the evening meeting of the 
O. C. brought down the house again and again with 
the heartiest merriment. It seemed so like the per- 
formance of Sergeant Buzfuz in the case of Bardell 
versus Pickwick, that we prepose to put it on the 
stage some evening. 

There is just one matter of fact in all this thunder- 
squall of words; and that is all we care about 
answering. The writer publishes a letter from 
Baltimore, in which occurs this statement : 

“ T know one splendid lady whose vile husband is 
an inmate of that hellish home,” [meaning the O. C.] 

The man to whom this refers, lived with his wife 
blamelessly, till ske took the responsibility of effect- 
ing a legal separation. He then voluntarily made 
over to her three-quarters of his patrimony, amount- 
ing probably to $30,000, which was all she or her 
lawyer asked. As the separation was nota full divorce, 
he did not consider his marital obligations canceled, 
and has never joined the Community. He lives 
among us as a friend but not a member, and has 
never violated his marriage vow. These are some of 
the facts in regard to that “ vile husband,” and there 
are others still more interesting that may sometime 
be told. 





We feel sincerely thankful for the greater part of 
Frank Leslie’s exhibition of us. He speaks of our 
“ disseminating our doctrines with an energy worthy 
of a better cause.” He has disseminated them more 
in the last three weeks than we have done or could 
do in three years. His splendid commendation of 
our children will counteract all he says against our 
doctrines and practices. Sane people will never 
believe that fine, healthy, well-trained children can 
be bred in a stew, or that degeneracy works back- 
ward from good children to bad parents. 


HISTORY OF “AMERICAN SOCIALISMS.” 
VERDICT OF THE REVIEWERS. 


WwW. get no more notices this week, and conclude 
the votes are nearly all in. We have re- 
ceived thirty-nine notices, most of which have been 
presented in the Crrcuntar. Probably there have 
been others which have not reached us. Lippincott 
& Co., say the book has been reviewed more exten- 
sively than any they have issued in a long time. 
We will briefly sum up. : 

Ot course nearly all the reviewers have a very 
poor opinion of the author and the O. C. Indeed 
many of them waste most of their valuable space in 
what might be called cursing and swearing at the 
chapter on the O. C., which is less than a twentieth 
part of the whole history, and came very near being 
omitted altogether. Leaving J. H. N. and O. C. un- 
der all this reprobation, let as simply take a bird’s- 
eye view of what the papers say about the book. 
We will gothrough the whole series of reviews, gen- 
erally culling from each the salient phrases that 
seem to express the writer’s estimate, but sometimes 
using our own language for the sake of condensa- 
tion. 

N. Y. World. Valuable contribution to science. 
Fills a gap untouched. Facts of utmost value. In- 
teresting. Well told. With clearness and power. 
Method admirably lucid. Mechanical details ad- 
mirable. 

N. Y. Times. Few books more interesting. 
Subject of intrinsic interest. Vigorous and lucid 
style. Remarkable discrimination and vigor. 

N. Y. Independent. Remarkable book in subject 
and treatment. Altogether the best if not the only 
compend of Socialistic history. Literary work 
well done. Philosophical thinker and successful 
arranger. Calmness and moderation that surprises. 

NV. Y. Observer. Large and beautiful volume. Its 
appearance significant. Candor that commands re- 
spect, even in the. filthy manifestation ef its prin- 
ciples. 

N. Y. Evening Post. 
against Communism. 
NV. Y. Citizen and Round Table. Tedious volume. 


Big book full of hard facts 


Has a certain value as a record of folly. Thoroughly 


decent. Fearfully and wonderfully dull. Historical 
part valuable. Subject not worth much attention. 

N. Y. Evening Mail. Valuable contribution. 
Well written. Work of a clear-headed, fair-think- 
ing man. Claims the earnest study of Sociologists. 
Interesting to all persons of wide culture. Hand- 
some volume. 

NV. Y. Hearth and Home. Remarkable volume. 
Valuable contribution. Dependable and faithful. 
Important information, not to be found elsewhere. 
A more interesting record can hardly be conceived. 

NV. ¥. Tribune. Subject intrinsically interesting, 
but treatment weak and partizan. Barely grazes suc- 
cess. Simply edits Macdonald’s materials, without 
testing their accuracy, adding extracts from fugitive 
pamphlets and sensational newspapers. Classifica- 
tion incorrect. Turgid reasonings. Enthusiastic 
adjurations. Object to puff O. C. 

N. Y. Liberal Vhristian. Important record of 
national thought and experience. Admirably writ- 
ten. Ability and care evident. Skillfully embody- 
ing Macdonald’s materials, but with a plan of its own, 
and with plenty of other matter. Exceedingly in- 
structive and suggestive. Full and exceedingly in- 
teresting. Handsome print. 

NV. Y. Commercial Advertiser. In many respects 
interesting. The great advantage of the author for 
observation gives the work a peculiar value. 





Phrenological Journal. Complete record of Social- 
istic experiments. Mr. Noyes the most competent 
man living to write such a record. Handsome vol- 
ume. 

Watchman and Reflector. Important contribution. 
Admirably published. . 

Harper’s Monthly. Remarkable and valuable book. 
Record hitherto unwritten. Valuable contribution 
to American history. 

Philadelphia Morning Post. Curious and interest- 
ing. Presents facts clearly, briefly, and well ar- 
ranged. Story of Brook Farm most tersely told. 
Can not fail to interest. Reading public under obli- 
gation to the author. 

Philadelphia Inquirer. Curious and valuable. Fills 
a long-existing gap. Evidently a labor of love. 
Not an elaborate piece of special pleading for Social- 
ism. Author deserves great praise for bringing to- 
gether and digesting valuable information, difficult 
of attainment. 

Philadelphia N. A. Review. One of the most curi- 
ous books written for years. Fillsan untouched and 
interesting void. Able compilation and argument. 
Its fairness and unparalleled fullness must render 
it a text book. 

Philadelphia Press. A book that will probably 
find many readers. 

Baltimore Gazette. Deeply interesting. Sufficiently 
full. Written with candor and fairness. 

Baltimore Statesman. Written in a clear, terse, 
unaffected style. Author not the least of an enthu- 
siast. Less full than could be wished on the O. C. 
Typography creditable to any establishment in the 
country. 

Cincinnati Daily Chronicle. Original, faithful, elabo- 
rate work. Author a man of mark. Tone, indi- 
cates no eccentricity or lack of sound practical sense. 
Style peculiarly transparent. Macdonald’s material 
only a secondary part of the work. Mechanicals 
first rate. 

Chicago Advance. 
man nature. 
thentic. 

San Francisco Bulletin. Remarkable book. In- 
structive and interesting. Written forcibly, elegantly, 
in a trenchant, sinewy style. 

Overland Monthly. A Magazine of exceedingly 
effective missiles against Communism. The impres- 
sion of it sometimes ludicrous, but generally melan- 
choly. Important to the student of Sociology. 
Abounding in matter for the curious. 

Hartford Evening Post. Remarkable book. First 
of the kind. Remarkable for vigor of thought and 
expression, intrepidity of statement, audacity in 
scriptural exegesis, and sublimity of faith in the ex- 
cellence of Commnism. 

Springfield Republican. [This paper treated the 
book as simply a proselyting puff of the O.C.; but 


Valuable to the student of hu- 
Well considered and apparently au- 


‘its notice hardly deserves a place in this series of 


reviews, because it was not original, but proves, 
on comparison, to have been stolen almost bodily 
from a previous review in the New York Observer.] 


Banner of Light ( Warren Chase). Most valuable, 
and interesting. A great and good work, notwith- 
standing its sectarian trimmings. Much fairness; even 
more than we expected. Best and most correct his- 
tory of the experiments that can now be made. A 
rich treat to the Socialist. Liberal to the religious 
Communities. A most valuable library book. 


Utica Herald. Fillsa gap. Remarkable for can- 
dor, thoroughness and thoughtfulness. Well written. 
Moderate, unbigoted. The author uses Macdonald’s 
material, but the work is emphatically his own. In- 
teresting. Elegantly printed. 


Syracuse Journal. [This paper, in the place of 
reviewing the book, simply delivered a sermon 
against Perfectionism and Free Love.] 

Roman Citizen. Model specimen of typography. 
In general appearance unexcelled. Object, to show 
the superiority of the O. C. 

Rome Sentinel. Fillsa gap. Written with con- 
siderable ability. Remarkably free from bigotry. 
Best plea for Communism that can possibly be 
written. 
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Oneida Democratic Union. Handsome volume. 
Mechanicals deserve praise. 

Oneida Dispatch. Clear, comprehensive history of 
Socialism. Very neatly printed. 

Princeton Review. Valuable book. Complete ac- 
count of Social abnormities. All the Socialisms 
faithfully portrayed. Good for students of Soci- 
ology. Large and beautiful volume. 


Pall Mali Gazette. Little in this book to repay 
curiosity. Seldom waded through a book more dull. 
Neither amusing nor scandalous. Nothing new or 
remarkable. Rags and tatters of verbiage. 


Atheneum. The author manifests self-confidence 
and effrontery and characteristic unteachableness. 
Does his best to swell the number of Socialists. 
Makes some pertinent remarks on the Religious 
Communities. His pictures of the Shakers are capi- 
tal fun. His account of the O. C. is fantastic 
and unhealthy writing. 


Saturday Review. This book is mostly made out 
of the notes of Macdonald. The only Community 
that has any interest for the English reader is Brook 
Farm. The stories of the rest are told at wearisome 
length. The conclusion of the author that religion 
alone can hold Communities together is sound and 
wise. 

South German Press. [Calls the attention of those 
who interest themselves in curious excrescences, 
to American Socialisms. Admits that the author is 
shrewd; but expresses no opinion of the book.] 

Edinburgh Scotsman. Curiously interesting book, 
showing a great amount of patient and careful 
thought and research. 

If the reader will canvass and compare these thir- 
ty-nine opinions he will find some curious contrasts. 
For instance, at least twenty-seven papers, as we 
count, pronounce the book “ interesting,” several 
of them say it is “very interesting,” “ exceedingly 
interesting,” etc; one says, “a more interesting 
record can hardly be conceived ;” while on the other 
hand the Pall Mall Gazette finds “little in it to repay 
curiosity,’ and the Citizen and Round Table pro- 
nounces it “ fearfully and wonderfully dull.” Again 
in regard to the general tone of the book, not less 
than twelve papers expressly commend it for its 
fairness and freedom from bigotry: while the Zribune 
and some others see nvthing in it but the meanest 
proselytism. So in regard to the make-up of the 
book, some say it is merely a compilation from Mac- 
donald’s collection: and others, that it is quite orig- 
inal in its plan and material. 

We have heretofore remarked on the silence or 
sourness of the papers that are infected with remi- 
niscences of Fourierism. The general supercilious- 
ness of the English press, as seen at the close of the 
above series, is a similar phenomenon which we do 
not fully understand. We suppose however that 
“ American Socialisms” comes in for a share in the 
frown which has fallen on W. Hepworth Dixon. 
The history of his career since he made a show of 
us in 1866 is very curious. His first book, “ New 
America,” was immensely popular, rushing through 
some eight or ten editions in English, and as many 
more in other languages. We have his own word 
for it that his exhibition of the O. C. was the main 
attraction of the book. But when he came to pub- 
lish his second work, “‘ Spiritual Wives,” there was a 
change, Something had chilled public feeling. The 
book sold well for a short time and then dropped al- 
most dead in the market. We understand it did not 

pay expenses. What was the matter? Was a sec- 
ond dose of the O. C. toomuch? Or did the silent 
storm of Massachusetts criticism just then strike 
Dixon’s reputation? We can not tell. Only we 
know that he has been drifting about under a terri- 
ble pelting from both the English and American 
press ever since. From time to time we come across 
in the newspapers such hints as the following : 


__ “Hepworth Dixon has written a letter to the ed- 

itor of the London Daily News, in which he says 

that he never meant to offer his pictures of the Mor- 

mons and Free Lovers as samples of American re- 

ligious life. He saw too much of the work effected 

+ er American religious societies—not in the 
i 


Dixon said in his recent speech at Newcastle. 
‘ Nothing in my book justifies the inference that the 
free religious life of America is a failure.’” 


From which we gather that Mr. Dixon has all he 
can do to maintain himself against the charge of 
having injured the reputation of American religion 
by his exhibition ot us. But why this charge should 
make him unpopular in England, is still a mystery. 
Has John Bull come to be so very tender of Ameri- 
can reputation since the war? Itis alla puzzle to us. 
Only we see the fact that Dixon isin disgrace at 
home on account of us; and that our poor book is 
in the same pickle there, probably on account of 
him. 

We leave the reader to analyze the vote of the 
American press, above given, and find out for him- 
self what is its verdict. We are satisfied with it. 
The next question is, What will be the verdict of 
the American people? This will be seen, when 
we come to know the amount of sales. 


P. 8. At the latest moment before printing we 
received the following excellent notice of “Ameri- 
can Socialisms” through the courtesy of our friend 
William Lawson, an English land-owner and exper- 
imenter in Co-operation. This is a fine completion of 
our forty reviews, and gives us the pleasure of a 
smile from old England after all. 

From the Manchester Co-operator. 

“ Doubtless the majority of the readers of the (o- 
operator sympathize with Dr. Travis as to the desira- 
bility of Co-operative villages; a smaller portion, 
again, will believe in the possibility of one under 
favorable circumstances; while but few have faith 
in the likelihood of such a one as he suggests. As 
similar experiments have been tried before, it may 
prove interesting and useful to see what probabilities 
there are of success, and the conditions necessary to 
success. 

“Recently, I read a most interesting work—one 
which should be read by every advancing Co-opera- 
tor. It is called, “ History of American Socialisms,” 
by J. H. Noyes; and it can be had of Triitbner & 
Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London, price 18 shillings. 
In this book is given the history of about eighty Co- 
operative villages, Communities, or phalansteries, as 
the Americans call them. Before reading it I was a 
believer in Communism of property, and did not 
see any insuperable objection to Dr. Travis’s scheme; 
but since reading the sad history of the enthusiastic 
commencement, earnest, persevering, though brief 
life, and sad end of over seventy of these Communi- 
ties, I feel that the living material thought sufficient 
by = Travis is totally inadequate for a successful 
result. 

“The author of the book is at the head of one of 
the three or four successful Communities now alive 
in America, and his history of his co-temporaries 
and predecessors is very impartial. He gives, when- 
ever possible, original statements by members of the 
respective Communities, and their ideas of the 
causes of failure. 

“The conclusion to be drawn from the facts—and 
the theories, too, as a rule—is, that failure was chiefly 
due to selfishness, and that no Community based 
upon other than strong religious convictions can suc- 
ceed. It seems to require something more than an 
idea in common; a principle is required—a strong 
religious conviction—religious, because it must be 
strong enough to over-ride and restrain selfishness and 
individual hobbics. To any reasonable person believ- 
ing in the might of facts, and not blinded by a special 
hobby, a perusal of the book can hardly fail to bring 
this conviction. I understand that not more than 
four successful Communities are now in existence, 
and all are united by a peculiar and strong religious 
bond. The Oneida Perfectionists (Noyes’s Commu- 
nity), the Shakers and Rappists, are the best known 
¢x.mples. 

“Communism, pure and simple, aims at recon- 
structing society: religion, again, aims chiefly at re- 
constructing or regenerating the individual. Unite 
them, and success is certain; separate them, and 
what have we? On the one hand, disheartening 
failure ; on the other, the spectacle of nearly lifeless 
churches bound up with gigantic abuses, too often 
foremost in opposing all progress, and poem 
old abuses. We must go back to the old Apostolic 
times, when, through a strong religious bond, they 
held all things in common. That early church 
failed ; it lived in evil times. At that time might was 
right; the strongest robber and greatest murderer 
was hailed asa conqueror. Through Co-operation of 
tribes, communism of trading interests has systema- 
tised property right into law, and ended the rule of 
armed might as far as regards personal property ; 
and it now remains, through communism of religion 
and society, to systematise the right to life, comfort, 
happiness, and freedom from unequal toil, into the 
law of brotherly love, and the reign of universal 





ted States alone, but in Syria and Egypt—not to 
hold these societies in the highest respect. As Mr. 





peace. D. Hunter.” 


It is a real satisfaction to see our history thus ap- 
preciated and put to use by a practical philanthropist. 
The saving of money and hope, by this one man’s 
conversion from the old ways, is likely to be great. 
The book will do the very work for which it was 
written if it puts an end to the disastrous era of the- 
oretical attempts and defeats. After that will come 
the era of sober work and sure victory. 


FRANK LESLIE CRITICISED BY AN 
OUTSIDER. 


Dear CrrcuLaR:—I am a new reader and an 
outsider, but I think Mr. Reed, the writer of the 
articles on the O. C. in Frank Leslie’s, needs criti- 
cising, and herewith offer my say to him. 

Mr. Reed :—Upon reading your concluding article 
on the Oneida Community, the question arose whether’ 
I might expect ever again to see any more CrRcULARS, 
except perhaps a shred or fragment; but I soon per- 
ceived the case of the CrrcuLar and its founders to 
be like that of a certain nail I once endeavored to 
drive slantingly, but which seemed bent on going 


‘straight. Finally, patience being exhausted, I struck 


a tremendous blow, making a stunning noise and a 
cloud of dust, but missing the nail entirely / 

The unthinking portion of tts readers will doubt- 
less conclude from the bang and dust of your “ Illus- 
trated” thunder, that the nail has been hit—the 
Community annihilated—but others will perceive 
the nail untouched, will see that while you .used 
what you could find in the Community publications 
to prove its members “ abominable,” whatever there 
was therein which might have evinced the contrary 
you either ignored or treated as bosh, or worse—a 
cloak to hide iniquity--and drew plentifuwlly and 
unwarrantably upon your own imagination for links 
in the chain of evidence. Imagine a judge thus 
rejecting all the exculpatory evidence, and so color- 
ing the inculpatory testimony as to insure conviction. 


Please, Mr. Reed, ask your own conscience if you 
followed the divine teachings, to “ Deal justly,” 
“Love mercy,” exercise that “Charity which 
thinketh no evil,” “ Judge not lest ye be judged,” 
“Do unto others as ye would that others should do 
unto you.” etc. 

“ Abominably” speaking, Mr. Reed, I would ask 
you if sexual intercourse is not the main and only 
“abomination” you discovered in the’ practices of 
the Oneida Communists? If “No,” what else? If 
“Yes,” is that confined to them? 

Can you doubt that there would be Jess of that 
intercourse by a given number of couples living 
upon the Community plan, the sexes having separate 
sleeping apartments and subjected to Community re- 
straints and regulations, than by an equal number 
of couples monogamically married? Say , Mr. Reed! 


But perhaps you will argue that such intercourse 
by married parties is not ‘‘ abominable,” because it is 
lawful. Do not thousands of fallen women in New 
York and other large cities practice their odious 
business luwfully, and does that make it less “ abom- 
inable ?” 

What is the purpose of any laws on this subject? 
Is it not to protect women and children, and this 
only? In monogamic society itis necessary and 
right to legislate against sexual intercourse except 
by married parties, not because the act itself is evil, 
but because its consequences may be, there being no 
provision for the care of women and children except 
by monogamic husbands and fathers. He who, by 
any act, sexual or financial, would knowingly hazard 
bringing into existence an uncared-for child, subject 
to want, neglect and crime; or who would expose a 
woman to ignominy, shame and misery, or bring un- 
happiness of any kind upon another, should have 
efficient barriers to prevent his entailing such calam- 
ities. 

But the members of the Oneida Community seem 
to have a law among themselves which obviates the 
necessity of marriage laws as pertaining to them- 
selves, without damage to outsiders (except jarring 
their green-eyed prejudices), and upon your own 
showing, Mr. Reed, their Community takes even bet- 
ter care of its women and children than the average 





of monogamic society. What then is their crime? 
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Now, Mr. Reed, (recurring to the “abominable” 
once more), if you believe that mutually enjoyed and 
not excessive sexual intercourse of itself is an “ abom- 
ination,” instead of being a heaven-ordained incentive 
of deepest and most lasting love and affection, with- 
out which monogamic marriage would soon cease to 
exist, why do you not take the Shaker stand-point 
and launch your thunderbolts at monogamic marriage 
as fostering it? And should you not take early oc- 
casion to instruct the great Father and Creator, (by 
some supposed to be all-wise and all-good), to omit 
in future certain faculties and desires in the human 
organism, which, without your light, he had hitherto 
created and “ pronounced good ?” 

Finally, Mr. Reed, where is the occasion for asking 
the attention of legislators to this peaceful and suc- 
cessful band of religious Progressionists, with an eye 
to their proscription or extermination? Do not 
both persecution and prejudice loom up in distinct 
and discreditable proportions in your closing article 
relative to the Oneida Community? And as an ex- 
ponent of either true Christianity or blind-folded 
Justice, have you not,.in this instance, proved a 
rather slender Reed ? 


Yours for truth and charity, W. M. Dory. 


82 Cortlandt-st., N. Y., April 13, 1870. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 
—Our Cabinet has the added curiosity of a pair 
of Walrus-tusks, the acceptable gift of Mr. J. Can- 
ning of Oneida. 


—The children ‘are reveling in the return of 
spring. Sleds, hoods and sacks are thrown aside 
and forgotten, and with their broad-brimmed hats 
shading their faces from the bright sunshine they 
scatter over the lawn, dodging in and out from 
among the evergreens, where ever and anon we 
catch a glimpse of a little scarlet dress in bright 
contrast with the dark green of the trees, and send- 
ing back the ring of their merry voices. 

—Our earliest spring’flower, the hepatica, is again 
raising its modest face to greet the genial sun. Nest- 
ling in sheltered nooks among the friendly leaves it 
seems ready to peep out as soon as dame nature re- 
moves the snowy blanket. Though like a timid 
maiden hanging down its head, it soun gains confi- 
dence and stands forth a blushing beauty, admired, 
caressed and enjoyed by the lovers of nature and 
friends of him who clothes the grass with richer 
robes than the wisest of kings could command. 


—A stranger looking in upon us might think that 
our office was in a state of siege, with our walls 
rapidly being undermined, and our prospects alarm- 
ing; and even we, though we look on with no alarm, 
gaze with wonder and curiosity at the vast amount of 
work going on around us. First, one morning, we 
found our doors blockaded, and looking from our win- 
dows we saw brawny-armed men removing the steps, 
then tearing up the walk that leads to our front 
door. “What are they doing?” we asked, and were 
calmly informed that they were going to dig a cellar 
in front of our office to communicate with our new 
kitchen in the basement. Scarcely had our astonish- 
ment subsided and we had become used to the scene 
below us, when lo, another squad of laborers ap- 
peared upon the ground with spade in hand and we 
saw a huge ditch opening between us and the house; 
and were coolly told that ‘Ais is nothing but a sewer 
to connect with the great one laid last spring. Direct 
communication betwen the houses is stopped, but 
soon we discover that there are various ways of 
running the blockade, and we try each way in turn. 
First, we run down two flights of stairs to the base- 
ment and then through the long under-ground pas- 
sage connecting all the houses. The next time we 
take a circuitous route across the lawn to a back 
door of the building which takes us through the 
silk-spooling room; or if in haste, and not too dig- 
nified we crawl through a half-window on the level 
with the ground and then up one flight of stairs to 
our office. We make merry over all the seeming 
inconveniences of the case, and say that the two 
flights of stairs and the long passage afford us good 





exercise; and hope that we shall learn at last to 
make a graceful exit through the window. 


—The spring term of the school, closes this week 
with the usual examinations. Two classes in Alge- 
bra, one in Geometry, one in Trigonometry, two in 
Grammar, one in Chemistry and one in Philosophy, 
have been through the ordeal. We find, after 
getting a little accustomed to them, that these 
thorough, college-like examinations are excellent 
discipline. They check the usual impulse to drop 
the lesson of the day as soon as recitation is over, 
and compel the student to carry the whole subject, 
or at least so much of it as he is able, through till 
the end of the term. The modus operandi of our 
examinations is as follows: 


The clock strikes nine. The door of the recita- 
tion-room is thrown open, and the crowd of students 
flock in. A little table is set apart for each with 
half-a-dozen sheets of letter-paper and a chair. On 
the stationary blackboard is a long, carefully writ- 
ten list of problems to be solved, examples to be 
worked and principles to be stated. The Professor 
makes a brief remark or two, then silence reigns, 
broken only by the soft whisper of twenty or more 
lead pencils. At first the hand trembles a little, the 
cheeks flush slightly and ideas vanish like dreams; 
but soon the nerves grow steady, the brain clears, 
the evanescent thoughts return and the work goes 
steadily forward. The Professor sits quietly in his 
accustomed place, knowing his pupils too well to 
fear any “ skinning.” After two hours or more, he an- 
nounces the “ time up;” and each student after a last 
hasty glance hands his work in and seeks the open 
air. No sooner out, than every body commences 
talking at once. “ How did you do this one?” “ How 
did you do that one?” “How many did you do?” 
“How many did you leave?” ‘ How many did you 
miss?” “How many did you get right?” says every 
one to every one else. The next day when the MSS. 
are returned, the more unfortunate find perhaps, an 
occasional cross forcibly impressing the truth of 
the old saw that “mistakes will occur even in the 
best regulated families.” STUDENT. 


—Visitors have sometimes remarked that the 
men of the Community are better looking than 
the women. We on the other hand notice that the 
women, and especially the girls, who come here 
from the world, are better looking than their gallants 
and protectors. Of the thousand couples that visit 
us during the season, most of the girls are “fair to 
look upon,” gentle and comely, but very many of 
them are matched with inferior looking young men. 
In the time of the war we thought the girls took 
up with such beaux as they could get, boys and 
younger brothers, but the disparity continues as 
conspicuous since, as when the flower of the nation 
were in the army. Man has been called “ the baser 
clay,” and we should give in to the slander if we 
judged by the appearances we mention. 

But whether it is true or not, what some visitors 
remark about the sexes in the O. C., and what we 
notice about the sexes abroad, there are some reasons 
why our men should look better than other men; 
and better than our women compared by the common 
standard of beauty. Our men ought to look hand- 
somer than all other men for this reason if no other, 
they use no tobacco. The everlasting pipe can not 
help making a man sallow and lantern-jawed. Add 
to tobacco, tea and coffee and late hours which be- 
long to the habits of men in the world, but are all 
eschewed by the men of the Community, and there 
ought to be as much difference between the two as 
between Daniel and his companions, and the other 
children of the captivity which. ate of the king’s 
meat. On the other hand, though simple habits of 
living must have a corresponding effect upon the 
fairness of the women, there is this to say, their 
short hair and uncorseted waists detract very much 
from their beauty in the common eye. There isa 
saying to be sure that ‘‘ Beauty unadorned is adorned 
the most,” but very few venture upon it in the world, 
and the women of the O. C. would have to be re- 
markably handsome in their unsophistication, to 
compete with those who use all the accessories of 
fashion, 





The equality that is cultivated between the sexes 
in the Community would tend to produce the effect 
remarked by visitors. The men have comparatively 
more in-door leisure, and chance for esthetic culture, 
and the women less, than in the middle class abroad. 
“Beauty for women and strength for men” is tho 
rule in the world. This distinction is less sharp 
in the O. C. where there is perhaps a sacrifice of 
beauty to strength among the women, and a loss of 
brute strength and increase of beauty among the 
men. 

There ought to be no chance for a comparison, 
but we say if one looks better than the other let 
it be the men. They will redeem the women, but 
women cannot hope to redeem the men. 

The truth is, visitors often take our women of 
thirty and thirty-five for girls, because of their short 
dress and short hair—not to say their youthful free- 
dom—and so make the mistake which we have 
frequent occasion to correct, that we have more 
young women than young men, and at the same 
time, the other mistake, that some of our girls are 
not so blooming as natural. 


WALLINGFORD. 

April 11. The farmers are plowing, and house- 
cleaning is going on vigorously. 

—We are having a succession of beautiful, sunny 


days, with the thermometer at nearly seventy de- 
grees. 


—G. E. Cragin is fitting up a machine-shop in con- 
nection with the silk-factory, for the purpose of 
manufacturing silk-machinery and for general re- 
pairs. The number of hands (mostly girls) employed 
in the silk works at present is twenty-seven. 

—Our Yale students are having a two-weeks va- 
cation. These short intermissions are much appre- 
ciated by both usand them. They enjoy the relaxa- 
tion, and make themselves useful in many ways. 
We hear that Mrs. B., our florist, has serious designs 
on their services for her department. 

—W. A. Hinds, senior collegian, is employing his 
spare time in arranging in a glass case, the insects, 
bird-nests, eggs etc, etc, collected during the excur- 
sions made by his class last summer. These, to- 
gether with the birds furnished by our amateur 
taxidermist, make a very pretty minature museum. 

—Among our various experiments is one relating 
to dining arrangements. Two of our meals, viz., 
dinner and supper, are taken pic-nic fashion. That 
is to say, instead of a formal setting of the tables, 
with waiters, and numerous duplicate dishes of food 
scattered here and there, we have the food massed 
in an attractive way;injthe center of one table, and 
the plates, knives, forks, tumblers etc., massed on 
another table, and the manner of dining is for each 
one to help himself to just what he wants, and sit 
where he pleases. During the warm months it may 
be fashionable to take one’s supper out on the lawn, 
or make a convivial party under the cherry trees. 
Another part of this plan is to cultivate less depen- 
dence on hot food. The question whether dinner 
shall be hot or cold is left to the convenience of the 
cooks, and one form is received with as much favor 
as the other. The advantage which we think is 
gained by this arrangement is that it saves labor, 
allows the cooks to take time for preparing food, 
when it can be done in the most favorable manner, 
and provides us with more variety and better 
meals than ever before. 


CHASTITY. 

jie principle of Male Continence held by the 
Community, shifts the responsibility of the 
maintenance of chastity from woman to man. This 
is right. Nature and justice alike cry out against 
the wrong done to society, and to woman, by impos- 
ing upon her weakness a task which man with all 
the advantage of superior strength and superior 
position shrinks from assuming. The world is 

certainly upside down on this point. 
Licentiousness is a gigantic foe, carrying havoc 
through the length and breadth of the land So- 
ciety places woman, the weaker member, in the 
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front of the army and requires her to fight the 
battle, at her own cost, and for both sexes. She has 
the enemy in front and on all sides, and ruin stares 
her in the face if she yields an inch. Man on the 
contrary, free and easy, has little responsibility, and 
fears no social degradstion if he secretly or even 
openly goes over to the enemy. What but defeat 
and ruin, wide-spread and hopeless, can come from 
such an unequal fight? What but just the state that 
actually exists in society ? Women fall by thousands 
and tens of thousands into social ruin, disease breaks 
up the camp, and dismay at the enormity of the so- 
cial evil seizes the stoutest heart. 


But let the responsibility be shifted. Let man as- 
sume that chastity is preéminently a masculine virtue, 
that his honor and courage are both at stake in this 
matter—that failure in chastity will involve him in 
social degradation and ruin, and what is the result ? 
A new line of battle is presented to the enemy. 
The strongest battalions go to the front. The 
courage that spends its force in war and conquest 
finds a nobler field in conquering its own uncivil- 
ized passions. That high sense of honor that resents 
the slightest hint of disgrace, will guard its own and 
others chastity to the death. “A new world, my 
masters |” 


Christ inaugurated this new code of chastity in 
his treatment of the case of the woman taken in 
adultery. He did not seat himself along side of her 
men-accusers on the judgment seat. He knew 
better where the sin lay, and where condemnation 
should fall. He discharged her from the court, 
without condemning her, but with words of com- 
passionate admonition. But a sentence of stern re- 
buke went like an arrow to the hearts of the 
adulterous men who sat in judgment, and they went 
out in silence and in shame. Cc. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


LEGALIZED PROSTITUTION IN ENGLAND. 


The English public are much exercised over the 
discovery that certain acts, regulating prostitution in 
the manner which prevails in France, have been 
carried through Parliament, and put in execution in 
several localities, in a manner so secret, that but 
little was known of their practical intent. It is 
elaimed that these measures, acts which were 
styled “ Anti-Contagious Diseases Acts,” were hurried 
through Parliament in the rush of business at 
the close of a session, among a number of acts of 
similar titles, which were passed to prevent the 
spread of the cattle plague; and thus became laws 
without the knowledge of the public. It is even 
asserted that the Queen knew nothing of their 
nature, when signing them. An extensive move- 
ment to secure the repeal of the act has arisen, and 
evidently enlists the sympathies of the better class 
of English society. Meetings of women and work- 
ing men have been held, and a paper called The 
Shield is published in the interest of the cause, from 
which we extract parts of the proceedings which 
show the spirit of the movement: 

“There are some words in the Bible which are 
strikingly fulfilled at the present day. The words 
are these: ‘When the enemy cometh in like a 
flood, the Spirit of the Lord shall raise up a standard 
against him.’ The enemy has been for a long time 
a silently undermining the foundations of society. 

e have long mourned over the evidence which 
came before us from time to time of gross and 
materialistic doctrines privately circulated among us 
on the subject of chastity ; but now we are stirred 
into new grief and indignation by the bold asser- 
tion of men in high office that ‘ prostitution is a pub- 
lic necessity,’ and that chastity and self-control ex- 
ercise a icious influence both upon the health and 
the intellectual powers. This doctrine, both as it is 
— and acted upon, means (if in this terrible 
Crisis we are to speak plainly) that women are mere 
bits of flesh made for man’s basest convenience, and 
that men are to the last degree the slaves of their 
lower soethn. Women have often had to groan 
under the practical licentiousness of men, but never 
before has such awful doctrine been unblushingly 
announced from high places in England. Even the 
very heathen are a rebuke to the degenerate 
men in Christian me at the present day. Soc- 
rates and Plato and others praised chastity as a 
Prime source of manly health and vigor. To talk 











with some men in this matter on the basis of religion 
appears to be utterly useless: that topic is wholly 
scorned. But that they should a claim a host 
of women as a sacrifice to their appetites, as if it were 
the most natural and n thing in the world, 
pierces us to the heart. We have heard horror ex- 
pressed at the custom among some heathen nations 
of offering up human sacrifices to false gods, and the 
English have professed themselves scandalized at 
the burning of the Hindoo widows. It is time that 
England should renounce all such hypocrisies, since 
she announces through her Parliamentary Commit- 
tees and her laws, that human sacrifices are needful— 
sacrifices which involve the destruction of the bodies 
and souls of the victims—sacrifices not made to any 
fancied Deity, but avowedly to human lust. This doc- 
trine has recently taken a frightful shape, endanger- 
ing the honor of all women, in the form of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts) * * * Probably few 
of those present are unacquainted with the origin 
and working of the Contagious Diseases Act, but 
those who are not, wonld perhaps wish to know. 
We have, as you are aware, an enormous standing 
army. Soldiers are not allowed to marry, and they 
are too much in the habit of spending their time in 
drunkenness, idleness and debauchery. It having been 
found that these habits made great encroachments 
on the strength of the troops, causing many soldiers 
to enter the hospitals, the Duke of Cambridge, Lord 
Clarence Paget, and others, set to work to see what 
they could do. They might, one would have 
thought, have suggested manly amusement or indus- 
trial pursuits, or mental improvement, but they said 
‘No; we must provide an abundant supply of 
harlots, and to keep them healthy, we must put wo- 
men, vicious and virtuous alike, under police con- 
trol.’ Every woman, therefore, who walked out 
after dark was to be under police surveillance, and 
women were to be subjected to the most horrible 
outrage. * * When the opposition to the act 
was first heard of in London, it created a great ex- 
citement. A keen observer wrote ‘it is as if the 
depths of hell were moved.’ For this act promises 
protection to profligates. Can we wonder, then, that 
the depths of hell are stirred by our opposition ? 
To show what the feeling is I might say that a friend 
of mine, who was at a large party, overheard a gen- 
tleman say, ‘ We shall now have the same facilities 
that we have in Paris.’ * * * 


“No man, no Government, on earth can compel a 
woman to endure violation of her person by a paid 
male officer of the State, a more than by a private 
unofficial son of Belial. omen are beginning to 
go to prison rather than submit to this shocking out- 
rage.”” * * * Jt was proposed to bring this law 
forward in the last year of William IV.’s reign, but 
when he died, the promoters of the measure found 
it imposible to ask a Virgin Queen to sign such a 
measure, nor did they bring it forward during the 
life of Prince Albert, because the influence of that 
wise Prince was greatly dreaded as an opposition to 
it; but he had not been in his grave a month, be- 
fore it was brought up again. For long after that 
time the Queen was in deep sorrow, and she (the 
speaker) believed that when her —. signed the 
Act, she thought it was a Cattle Bill. The speaker 
then went on to say that there was a large class of 
young women in the lower grades of life, who un- 
fortunately were only imperfectly chaste. It was a 
sad thing that it should be so, but in a Christian 
country like this every facility should be given to 
such women to get back to the path of virtue, and 
that they should not be thrust further into the ‘mire 
of sin. There were many such young women who 
had been seduced and turned to a path of sin, but 
who were afterwards struggling to earn a livlihood 
and regain a footing among respectable people. 
Now upon this class, the Contagious Diseases Acts 
would fall with crushing tyranny. Under the hor- 
rible inquisition of the surgeon they were deprived 
not only of self-respect but hope; the one fault—it 
might be—of a life time being laid bare. The sur- 
geon only knows that she is not chaste, and she is 
at once thrust into the hospital, or registered with a 
certificate. In a seaport town in France, a young 
woman of this class after endeavoring for four years 
to gain a livelihood had her secret discovered by 
this outrage; she was accused of prostitution, and 
the poor girl died of a broken heart. “I saw in a 
newspaper the following words from an advocate of 
the Acts: ‘ These Acts exercise an excellent influence 
on society by checking the occasional irregularities 
of servant-girls, shop-girls, etc, who are giddy. 
Under this system the writer complacently says, 
‘Their faults are brought to light, they lose their sit- 
uations and their characters, and their friends look 
coldly on them.’ I could scarcely believe 1 was 
reading an allowed publication in a Christian coun- 
try ! and the men who write so are they wholly chaste? 
Are they willing that society should be benefitted 
the dragging to light, through horrid personal investi- 

ations of their own occasional ——— #e@ 
There is something equitable, at all events, when a 
measure, even a bad one applies to every body, but 
there is something exceedingly unjust when the law 
applies only to one half. But more than that, it is 
cowardly when that half is the weaker half, and it is 








still worse when this is done to gratify the basest pas- 
sions of men, at the expense of the weaker sex.” 


“We have boasted of our Constitutional Laws, 
but here isa Law which terrifies innocent women 
into criminals. Here is a Law which treats them 
as guilty until they can prove themselves not so ; 
here isa Law which is to be positive torture to 
women who have any pase feeling of womanly 
dignity. Never has such a blow been struck, in the 
history of our country, at all the De of juris- 
prudence.” * * * ‘With regard to the ex- 
penses of carrying out this Law, the lecturer said 
that Dr. Simon had estimated that mere contracts 
would in the first place cost half-a-million of money; 
and the charge of maintaining the system 
London alone £100,000 a year, besides the charges 
of the police and medical officers, and this was to 
come out of the taxes. * * “A bad law 
always creates a bad moral feeling in a community, 
and the result of the operation of the law had been 
that in certain places loose women were placed in - 
the position of plying their vocation with legal 
sanction, and they were known by the name of the 
* Queen’s women,’ and, as such, looked down with 
contempt on their fellow-sisters in crime.” 


THE “ LOST WOMEN” OF FIFTH AVENUE. 


’ Some evidences of discontent with an aimless life 
have appeared even in Fifth avenue. For instance, 
at a fashionable party a few evenings since, a beauti- 
ful young woman turned sharply een an elderly 
dowager who was es about the Magdalens, and 
the hopelessness of doing anything for these “lost 
women,” with the assertion, “I know a class more 
hopelessly lost than they. We fashionables, who 
murder time, and squander money, and lead women 
to become Magdalens that they may dress like us. 
Why does nobody send missionaries to us?’ The 
bitter intensity of utterance was eloquent of the bet- 
ter possibilities. No doubt there are more ways than 
one of being lost. The syrens are not all of one 
class, nor confined to one locality. 


—FHachange. 


PURE WATER. 


- we were asked the question, what is most con- 
ducive to good health, weshould reply, a good 
spirit. Subordinate to that, we should say, that 
pure water contributes to our physical well being, 
not less perhaps, than wholesome food, or salubrious 
air. Indeed the French appear to give water the 
precedence over air. The expression, “a change of 
air,” so often used in this country, we are informed 
israrely heard in France. “ What you need isa 
change of water,” say the French doctors to certain 
forlorn invalids, whom our physicians always send 
either to the sea-shore or the mountains. 

It is a well known fact, that whole classes of dis- 
eases, that once prevailed in our metropolis, have 
gradually disappeared since the pure soft Croton 
was introduced. 

We have sometimes queried, whether this subject 
had the attention that was due to its importance, 
particularly from country folks. There has been a 
great deal said about the proper ventilation of our 
dweHings, public buildings and conveyances; but it 
it is questionable after all, whether it is any less es- 
sential to provide them with water of a good 
quality. 

This brings us to say, that we know of no better 
purifier of water, than the Kedzie Reliable Im- 
proved Water Filter, now manufactured by R. A. 
Bunnel, Rochester N. Y. We have become so well 
satisfied with this filter, after long trial, that we 
have placed one of the largest size, in each of our 
manufactories, for the use of our hired people. 
It performs its function admirably, converting rain 
or river water into a most wholesome and delicious 
beverage. v. 


THE most primitive post-office in the world is to 
be found on the southern extremity of America. 
For some years past a small barrel has been fastened 
by an iron chain to the outermost rock of the moun- 
tains overhanging the Straits of Magellan, opposite 
Terra del Fuego. It is opened by every ship which 
passes through the Straits, either to place letters in it 
or to take letters from it. The post-office, therefore, 
takes care of itself; it is confided to the protection of 
seafarers, and there is no example of any breach of 
trust having occurred. Each ship undertakes the 
voluntary transmission of the contents if their destin- 
ation is within the limits of the voyage. 
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THE ANGEL OF PATIENCE. 
To weary hearts, to mourning homes, 
God’s meekest Angel gently comes: 
No power has he to banish pain, 
Or give us back our lost again ; 
And yet in tenderest love, our dear 
And Heavenly Father sends him here. 


There’s quiet in that Angel’s glance, 
There’s rest in his still countenance ! 

He mocks no grief with idle cheer, 

Nor wounds with words the mourner’s ear; 
But ills and woes he may not cure 

He kindly trains us to endure. 


Angel of Patience! sent to calm 

Our feverish brows with cooling palm ; 
To lay the storms of hope and fear, 
And reconcile life’s smile and tear; 
The throbs of wounded pride to still, 
And make our own our Father’s will! 


Oh! thou who mournest on thy way, 

With longings for the close of day ; 

He walks with thee, that Angel kind, 

And gently whispers “ Be resigned : 

Bear up, bear on, the end shall tell 

The dear Lord ordereth all things well!” 
—J. G. Whittier. 


ITEMS. 

Hepworth Drxon’s new book is to be called 
“ Free Russia.” 

Proressor AGAssiz is reported to be dangerously 
ill. 

Tue publication of a protestant newspaper has 
been commenced in the city of Mexico. 

Tue Anti-Slavery Society has held its last meet- 
ing and disbanded. 

ANGEL SAnTA ANNA, son of the ex-dictator, has 
been captured in Mexico and ordered to be shot. 


Tue trial of Mc Farland for the shooting of 
Richardson, is nearly concluded. The effort of the 
defence is to prove insanity. 

Tue British government is preparing an expedi- 
tion against the Red River insurgents. The expe- 
dition will start about the 10th of May. 

A PRIZE FIGHT which was to have taken place 
on Charles Island, Conn., was prevented by the 
Militia, and ninety of the roughs were lodged in jail. 

FrveE thousand two hundred and fifty-two emi- 
grants landed at New York between the 6th and 18th 
insts., making a total of 26,000 since Jan. 10. 

At Boston, the House Committee on -_Woman’s 
Suffrage, reported a resolution for submitting to the 
people an amendment, striking out the word male, 
from the constitution. 

Tue first bar of tin ever made in the United States 
has been presented to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion of California Pioneers. It is eight inches long 
four inches wide and two inches thick. 

THE real estate of the late George Peabody, in 
England, some time since reported to have been 
seized on the ground that deceased was an alien, has 
been released under an order from the British gov- 
ernment. 

A sHtPpMENT of Bombay cotton to England, sent 
by way of the Suez canal, has been returned to In- 
dia, from Huddersfield, as yarn in forty-five days. 
The time usually required via the cape of Good 
Hope, is ninety days. 

Sir CHar.Es Brieut is on his way to Havana, 
Jamaica and Aspinwall, to make arrangements for 
the landing of the cable of the West India and 
Panama Telegraph Company. Two of the steamers 
which are to lay this cable have already left 
England. 

In a letter from Mr. Inman, oné¢ of the company 
of the Inman line of steam-ships, he supposes that 
the City of Boston must have struck an iceberg when 
two or three days out from Halifax. The under- 
writers have commenced settling for the missing 
steam-ship as a total loss. 


Tue trial of the Duke of Montpensier for the 
murder of Prince Henri de Bourbon has been con- 
cluded. The Duke’s prompt confession of the deed 
and his expression of regret for it were accepted as 
extenuating circumstances. He was sentenced to 
one month’s exile from Madrid and to pay $6,000 
indemnity to the family of Prince Henri. 

Tue New York World of April 6, says: “ At last 
the woman suffrage question has made its appear- 
ance in the shape of a proposed 16th amendment to 
the Constitation. This amendment, which was 
introduced into the House by Mr. Julian on Mon- 
day, forbids any State to deprive any of its citizens 
of the right of suffrage by reason of their sex. 
Doubtless Mr. Julian’s bill will be killed after the 
House has discussed it to some extent; but its intro- 
duction is only another evidence of the prominence 
which the woman question is so rapidly assuming.” 


Apvices from Paraguay state that President Lo- 
pez, so far from being in the destitution lately re- 
ported, has turned upon his pursuers and surprised 
them. It is supposed that his- advantage will pro- 
long the war indefinitely. Later news has been re- 
ceived at Londori, from Rio Janeiro via Lisbon, of 
the death of President Lopez of Paraguay. He 
was surrounded, and refusing to surrender, was 
killed by a Brazilian lancer. The mother, sister 
and children of Lopez have been captured. The 
commander of the Brazilian troops who put this 
finishing stroke to the war, has received from the 
Emperor the title of Viscount Pelatatas. The oldest 
son of Lopez is in New York and discredits the re- 
port of his father’s death. © 


ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT. 

_ iB. F. 0.,—Iowa. “Shall 1 try to extend the circula- 
tion of the CrrcuLaR by encouraging candid, hon- 
est men and women to become “ free” subscribers? 
I thought of presenting its claims for a careful con- 
sideration to each of the ministers in the city and to 
the Professors in the State University. Also of call- 
ing the attention of some of our most promising 
students to it.” 

We have no desire to have any subscribers to our 
paper excepting those who voluntarily become such, 
without any urging on our part, or on the part of 
our outside friends. We are not proselyters, and 
prefer not to have our doctrines thrust upon the at- 
tention of those, who probably feel no interest in us, 
orin the problems we are trying to solve. 


RECEIPTS OF THE CIRCULAR FOR 1870. 
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F., Rockford, Til, $2.00; J. B., Westernville, N. Y.., 
$1. 00; J. G. T. , Charlottesville, Va, 50 cts; B. L., Pat- 
terson, Pa., $1.00; W.C.B., Glenbeulah, Wis., 70 cts; 
J. W., St. Louis, Mo., $1.00; J. K., Albany, Wis. 
$1.00; G. H. 8., Hagerstown, Md., $1.00; E. G. H., 
Mason village, N. H., $1.00; L. O.D., Kenton, 0O., 
$1.00; A. B., East Hampton, Mass., $1.00; O. W., 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., $1.00; P. J. B., Brentwood, L. 
I., $1.00; H. M., Lake City, Minn., $1.00; T.S., Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., $1.00; J. P., Owasco, N. Y., $1.00; 
W. J., Baltimore, Md., $1.00;, D. M. H., Prospect, 
Conn., $1.00; M. V. B., New Milford, Pa., $1.50; 8. 
L., Port Rowan, Ca., $2.00; G. D. A., Boston, Mass,, 
$1.00; S. A. C., Henderson, N. Y., $1.00; D. T. W‘, 
Hartford, Conn., $1.50; J.H.D., South Union, Ky., 
$1.50; E.8., Salem, Wis., $1.00; L. W., New York, 
$1.00; L. S., Cassopolis, Mich., $1.00; J. R. B., Dun- 
leith, Ill., $1.00; G. W. C., Center Creek, Mo., $1.00; 
8. L., Howard, N. Y., $1.00; -R. H., N. Madison, O., 
$5.00; A. M., Auburn, N. Y., $2.00; G. W. T., Utica 
N. Y., $1.00; 8. G. M., Stillwater, Minn., $1.00; D. 





C., Conneaut, O., $1.00. To be Continued. 





Ainonncenients ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oncida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Cincv.ar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0. C. Number of members, 
85. Business, Manufactures. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad, Number of 
members, 40. ZLand,228 acres, Business, epee Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE, 

The 0. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Bisty Comme- 
xisM or CompLex Marnrtacr, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticlem and the 
principles of Male Continence, 

ADMISSIONS, 

These Commanities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is fall, Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore. 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8. The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home andaliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion, They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hercafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
ia obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford. Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oncida Community. 

Descriptive-list and pricc-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 
All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand, Address, Oneida Community. 


SILK GOODS, 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for salo by the Oneids 
Community. 

MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(WaLLInGForD Community), WALLINGFoRD, Cons, 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels, Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

WALuixerorp Community, Wallingford Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

SatvaTion FROM 81x, THe Exp or Ouristian Fatrn#; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History or American Soctatisus. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
678 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. London, 
Trubner & Co. Price $4.00. To subscribers of the Cincu.as 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Toe Traprer’s Guipr; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8S. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narratives and Illustrations. 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

Maxey Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen. 

Back Votumes or tus‘ CrrcuLar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at the Circuar office, 

Messrs, Trvsxer & Compasy, Book-sellers, Patcrnoster Row, 
London, have the History or American Soctauisus, and the 
Trapper’s Guipe forsale. They will receive subscriptions fur 
our other publications, 





